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OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMMON TOAD 
(BUFO VULGARIS). - 


By G. T. Rope. 


HyspERNATION.—Toads generally prefer a dry retreat in which 
to pass the winter. I have several times at that season found 
them buried in the dry soil at the top of a bank, under a thick 
thorn hedge. During the summer the shallow tunnels made by 
the Mole are often appropriated by these batrachians as diurnal 


retreats, and it seems not improbable that those holes which | 


penetrate farther into the earth may sometimes be utilized as 
winter habitations. In like manner the burrows of our smaller 
rodents, those of the Bank Vole in particular, which run for a 
part of their course in a horizontal direction just beneath the 
surface-soil, are often tenanted by Toads ; and one of these 
creatures may often be seen comfortably seated within, with its 
head towards the entrance. _ 

In East Suffolk the period of hybernation appears to begin 
about the latter end of October, though an occasional individual 
may be seen moving about later. In the year 1892, near Stalham, 
in East Norfolk, I observed a full-grown Toad abroad on the 
25th of October; and in 1888 a male was noticed hopping about 
here* as late as the 29th of that month. As is the case with our 
Common Frog (Rana temporaria), the young remain active and 
lively up to a much later period than the adults, and hybernation 


* Blaxhall, Suffolk. 
Zool. sth ser. vol. IIl., March, 1899. H 
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with them appears to be far less complete; indeed, it is not very | 
unusual to find them moving about well into November. In the 
year 1888, I saw a young Toad of the previous year climbing 
about among long grass and other herbage as late in the season 
as Dec. 3rd. Another on the same day, found secreted under a 
large stone, was quite brisk and lively. On Feb. 9th, 1891, a 
large female was turned out by the spade at a depth of about 
four inches, from ground which had been well dug during the 
previous winter, and was consequently in a comparatively loose 
state. This Toad sprawled feebly with all its limbs, at the same 
time alternatively opening and shutting its eyes. Three weeks 
or a month later it would probably have emerged and been 
_ making for water. | 
BREEDING Hazirs.—Though the breeding season of B. vul- 
| garis is rather later than that of R. temporaria, the former i is to 
be seen abroad almost as early in the year as the latter. Toads 
have farther to travel to their breeding places than Frogs, as 
their winter quarters are often far removed from water. Males 
are often met with on their accustomed spring journey quite at 
the beginning of March. There is always a marked preponder- 
ance of that sex at the commencement of the breeding season, 
and all the time the Toads remain in the water the males exceed 
the females in number, though not to the same extent as at first. 
‘The former are the first to awaken from their long winter’s sleep. | 
In the year 1882, I observed a male Toad making for water as 
early in the year as Feb. 26th, and in the following year noticed 
one close toa pond in which many breed on the 28th of the same 
month. In 1885 one was heard “chirping’”* or “ piping” in the 
same pond on March lst. In the years 1872, ’84, and ’93, I saw 
Toads in or near water during the first week in March; while in 
five other years (1886, ’88, ’89, 90, and ’94) their first appearance 
abroad, or rather the occasion on which their presence was first 
detected, has been some time during the second or third week of 
that month. These dates can only, of course, be considered as 
approximately indicating the actual first appearance. 

Toads usually remain in the water till the middle of April or 
even later; on one occasion (in 1884) I heard one in a ditch on 


* The high pitched note of the Toad can hardly be called a ‘6 croak.” 
The word ‘‘ chirp” seems to express it more accurately. 
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May 9th. After the spawning season is over they seldom resort. 
to water, except occasionally in very hot weather, or when they 
are suffering from the attack of a species of fly (Musca), which 
deposits its eggs under the skin or within the nostrils. 

The case of the Toad after these eggs are hatched is wretched 
in the extreme, and has been fully described by the late Mr. 
Newman in one of the admirable series of articles entitled 
“ Collected Observations on British Reptiles 4 en Sept. 
1869, p. 1830). 

An irresistible impulse drives these helpless and defenceless 
creatures forth every spring in quest of water, but a considerable 
- proportion never reach it, but perish by the way from some mis- 

hap or other; while others, more or less injured by wheels, 
hoofs, &c., manage to reach their destination in a. maimed and 
mutilated condition, minus a few fingers or toes, or even a whole 
limb. The wound soon heals, and, handicapped as they are, 
they nevertheless make shift to move about in some fashion, both © 
on land and in water. In March the roads near their breeding 
places are sometimes so crowded with Toads that it is difficult to 
avoid treading on them. I once counted six males within three 
square yards, and the next day took four from a small under- 
ground cistern not more than a foot square. At this season, 
before they reach the water, there seems to be a tendency among 
the males towards in groups of from three to. 
five or more. 

The male at this season is easily distinguished from the 
female by his smaller size and spare attenuated figure, which 
presents a strong contrast to the bulky form of his mate. His 
skin too becomes much smoother and more shining than at other 
times, somewhat resembling in texture that of the male Frog at — 
the same season, but is not loose and baggy. The muscles of the 
forearm become much enlarged, and the general colouring is 
lighter than at other times, often taking a more decided greenish 
or olive tint. Possibly this may be caused by recent casting of 
the skin. A hard warty excrescence also is developed on the 
inner surface of the thumb and first finger. The skin of the 
female remains rough and warty as at other seasons. 

Among a number of Toads spawning in a ditch, I once found 


a male with two of his toes mene and held fast by a small 
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bivalve—some species of Spherium or Pisidium. One of these © 
molluses had closed its valves upon the inner finger of one of the 
fore limbs, while another held tightly by the middle toe of one 
of the hind feet. Yet, seriously impeded as its movements must _ 
have been, the Toad was still able to swim after a sorry fashion. 

At the same time and place I noticed a very small male which 
had only one hind leg; all the bones of the corresponding ~ 
limb were apparently wanting, but the foot was present, though 
smaller than its fellow, = attached to the trunk Py the 
skin alone. 

Our Common Toad has a habit of swimming with the hind. 
legs alone, keeping the fore legs or arms pressed against the 
sides. The Fire-bellied Frog (Bombinator wgneus) often adopts 
the same method. 

The casting of the skin eobianalty takes place soon eee the 
arrival of these batrachians at their breeding places in early 
spring, but whether the operation is always performed at this 
- season I do not know. In the year 1882, I noticed two females 
in the water casting their skin on March 20th; and in the 
following year met with another female thus engaged in April. 
I have never been so fortunate as to detect a male in the act. 

The tadpoles of both Frogs and Toads are excellent scaven- 
gers, and the vast numbers which literally blacken the water of 
many ponds and ditches must be of great use in keeping it pure — 
and wholesome. Decaying matter of almost any sort, animal or. 
vegetable, is greedily devoured by them. -I have seen them 

feeding on the dead bodies of Toads (possibly their own parents), 
_ Sticklebacks, and even of tadpoles, as well as on cow-dung which 
had dropped into the water; also on the soft parts of submerged 

and decaying leaves of trees and various plants, the veins being 
left untouched. 

Instead of roaming about, as it were, at random in search 
of food, some degree of unity and method may sometimes be 
observed in the movements of these vast armies of tadpoles. In 
the marsh ditches, where they abound, it is not unusual to find 
two dense streams of them steadily travelling close alongside 
one another, but in opposite directions; an “up” and a “ down” 
line, in fact, seems to be strictly maintained and adhered to, in 
order to prevent confusion. I once saw a number of tadpoles, 
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swimming in a long continuous line, which took the form of a 
figure of 8. As long as I watched them they kept on steadily 
tracing this figure, like the dancers in a Scotch reel. . 
After completing their metamorphosis the young Toads, then 
hardly larger than the common house-fly, and nearly black in 
colour, soon begin to change to various shades of brown or dark 
grey, being always lighter on the under surface. Many acquire 
a more or less rufous tint, a deep dull brick-red or rust-colour 
being very frequent. At this stage of their existence they are 
decidedly pretty and even lively little creatures. Numbers of 
_ them may be seen in early summer clambering actively about the 
wet grass-blades and herbage growing by the pond or ditch where 
they were bred, but not as yet venturing far from the brink. 
- Owing, however, to their minute size, they often escape notice. 
Notwithstanding that the breeding season of the Toad is 
rather later than that of the Frog (according to Bell the ova are 
deposited about a fortnight later), the general exodus of the 
tadpoles of both seems to take place almost simultaneously. 
For this a thoroughly wet state of the ground is necessary, and, 
though their departure sometimes occurs much earlier, it is often 
delayed until the first soaking rain in August. In 1889 some 
_ young Toads in this neighbourhood (Blaxhall, Suffolk) had. left 
water by the 27th of June, remaining, however, up to that time 


among the wet grass close to the ditch from whence they had © 


emerged. On the 11th of July, however, after a heavy rain, 
young Toads were swarming all over the low meadows, and about 
the roads and lanes leading from them; but as yet none were 
to be seen on the higher ground. As these hordes of young 
batrachians spread themselves abroad over the face of the 
country, they show a great deal of perseverance and determina- 
tion in their attempts to surmount such obstacles as bar their 
progress. It is amusing to watch these little fellows striving 
manfully to climb an almost perpendicular bank ; time after time 
they come slipping down, but at once resume their efforts with 
unwearied zeal, and, being good climbers, their perseverance is 
often rewarded with success. On these journeys their way is 
beset with many dangers, and their ranks are sadly thinned by 
humerous enemies—such as Rats, Hedgehogs, various members 
of the Crow family, Fowls, Ducks, Corn-Crakes, and many other 
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birds. In game-preserving districts, Pheasants probably clear 
off great numbers. 

The small weak voice of the Toad is occasionally heard at 
other times than the breeding season, though much less fre- — 
quently. I noticed it on many occasions in the year 1892, more 
especially from the beginning of August till October, and heard 
one calling in a pond in Norfolk as late as the 4th of the latter 
month. At almost any season, on being taken in the hand, a 
Toad will occasionally protest feebly — such treatment by 
means of its voice. 

As a rule, batrachians of all kinds, as far. as | am aware, breed 
but once in a year, having a ‘“‘set time” in spring or early summer 
devoted to that purpose.* I have nevertheless once or twice at 
other seasons met with Toads having the altered appearance 
assumed by these animals at their spawning time. 

On the 14th of October, 1882, on a sandy common in Suffolk, 
I met with a male showing at that time those marked character- 
istics which I supposed to be peculiar to the season of repro- 
duction. The skin was smooth, shining, and of a greenish tint, 


_ the forearm exceedingly thick, and the thumbs furnished with 


knobs; but in this case they were whitish instead of black. a 
called out loudly on ong taken up. 


* There are, however, notable exceptions to this rule regarding the 
regular recurrence of the breeding season ; particularly in the dry climate of 


Australia, where the spawning time of various Frogs seems to be regulated _ 


and determined by the rainfall. Cf. J.J. Fletcher, ‘‘ Observations on the 
Oviposition and Habits of certain Australian Batrachians”’ icine ‘Linn. Soc. 
N.S. Wales, vol. iv. a 2), p. 857 (1889). . 
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NOTES ON THE SEAL AND WHALE FISHERY, 1898. _ 
_ By Txomas Sovruwett, F.Z.S. 


Ar eight o’clock on the morning of the 10th of March, 1898, 
the steam sealing fleet left the harbour of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, under the most favourable auspices, the prognostications 
as to their probable success, as well as that of the sailing vessels 
which had preceded them, being cheering in the extreme. A 
local paper, speaking of the departure of the fleet, says, “ never 
did the voyage begin under more auspicious circumstances.” On — 
the 27th of March these sanguine hopes were rudely dispelled, | 
and the whole colony plunged into grief by the news of the most 
terrible disaster ever recorded in the annals of the Seal fishery. 
The s.s. ‘Greenland’ was reported sheltering in Bay de Verd, and 
the next day she arrived at St. John’s with the bodies of twenty- 
five of her crew which had perished on the ice, and reported © 
twenty-three others as missing, whose bodies were never re- 
covered ; many of the survivors being terribly frost-bitten. The 
cause of this disaster will be briefly explained farther on, but, as 
may be imagined, such a terrible commencement threw the 
_ deepest gloom over what was in other respects a fairly successful 
voyage. Nor was this the only fatality which had to be recorded, 
_ for the ‘ Leopard’ also lost two men, and the ‘ Mastiff’ became a 
total wreck, her crew, however, being happily rescued. — | 

By virtue of an enactment which came into force in the past 

Season, the steamers were allowed to commence killing on the 
12th of March instead of on the 14th, as heretofore, and the 
season is prolonged to the 1st of May instead of ending on the 
20th of April. The sailing vessels also, under certain restric- 
tions, are granted a bounty of 4 dols. per ton; this, it is hoped, 
may prove beneficial in inducing many vessels which would 
otherwise remain idle at that time, to engage in the fishery, and 
thus find employment for both men and ships. By some it is 


» 
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— hoped great advantages may be derived from these concessions, 
but, as usual, there is considerable diversity of opinion. 

Great uncertainty always exists as to the locality in which the 
_ breeding Seals will be found, and so entirely does this depend 
upon circumstances which it is impossible to anticipate with any 
- degree of confidence, that the most experienced are often dis- — 
appointed in their forecasts. What usually takes place on the 
east coast seems to be as follows:—Until the last days of 
February the breeding Harp Seals are found frequenting the. 
neighbourhood of Greenbay and Whitebay, then, their time for 
reproducing having arrived, they all disappear, going off in 
search of suitable ice on which to whelp; this, as a rule, they find 
in about the latitude of Cape Bauld, sometimes comparatively 
near, at other times farther off the land; they then drift south | 
with the ice borne by the southerly arctic current, which probably 
expands as its flows. But their progress is by no means an 
uninterrupted one: many and violent are the storms to which 
they are exposed, and the ice is driven hither and thither, some- 
times comparatively open, at others rafted and piled in in- 
extricable confusion, many of the young Seals perishing owing to 
the ice-fields on which they lie being broken up. Westerly winds 
drive the ice off the shore, and easterly winds in the contrary 
direction, or it may be broken up and more or less dispersed by 
northerly gales. The weather too is variable in the extreme, 
the changes being often sudden and unexpected. Hence the 
difficulty in forecasting the probable position of the breeding 
pack, and the great risks attending their pursuit when found. 
The Seals are very sagacious, and it is said of them that when 
Greenbay and Whitebay are full of ice at whelping time they will 
not go so far out to whelp as they would if the bays were free 
_ from ice, their object appearing to be to get a good stretch of - : 
between themselves and the land. 

The steamers, many of which had deserted St. J aha! Ss in 
favour of a more northerly point of departure, have in the past 
season nearly all returned to that port. Eighteen vessels in all 
(two less than in 1897) took part in the venture, five of them 
visiting the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the remainder fishing off the 
east coast. The latter found the Seals without loss of time 
some distance to the N.E. of Funk Island, but the state of the 
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ice was most unfavourable, it being compacted into vast sheets of 
great thickness, which the vessels were quite unable to penetrate 


except by occasional openings or cracks, in. one of which the — 


‘Mastiff’ met with her disaster. An attempt was made by her, 
on the 14th of March, to reach the main body of the Seals about 


seventy-two miles N.N.E. of the Funks by passing up one of 


these lanes of open water, when a sudden change of wind caused 
the floes to close in upon her, and in less than two hours she 
sank, crushed by the ice, with 7000 Seals on board. seppuy 
her crew were saved by other vessels in her vicinity. 
‘The story of the ‘Greenland’ is asad one. On the 21st of 
' March she had four watches on the ice, consisting of 189 men 
(out of a crew of 207), recovering panned Seals, of which there 
were about 20,000; later on she took on board the first watch 
consisting of thirty-five men, and on proceeding to recall the 
others the steamer got jammed in sight of the men, who were 


unable to reach her owing to open water between them and the | 
vessel; at 4.30 the storm broke with such fury that the ship — 


barely escaped foundering. At five o’clock the next day the gale 
somewhat abated, and they succeeded in rescuing one hundred 
men, all of whom were frost-bitten, and some badly injured by 


falls on the ice. The wind then again increased to such a degree © 


that it was impossible to get the boats out. On the 28rd six 
more men were picked up alive, and sixteen dead. Only one 
other dead man was subsequently recovered, and on the 26th the 
search was abandoned and the ‘Greenland’ bore up for home, 
seriously damaged, and with twenty-five of her crew dead on 


board, twenty-three others being missing. The two men lost . 
from the ‘Leopard’. probably perished from exhaustion, or — 


walked into the water through ice-blindness; a third man was 
fifty-nine hours on the ice, and in a deplorable condition when 
rescued. Sucha chapter of accidents has.never previously been 
known in the Seal fishery, and the circumstances under which 
the misfortunes occurred bring forcibly to mind the dangers and 
hardships owing to sudden atmospheric changes, as well as the 
personal toil and risk which are experienced in the prosecution 
of this arduous and perilous occupation. 
The young Harp Seals were struck by most of the vessels on 
the 18th of March, which, falling on Sunday, killing did not begin 
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till the 14th; and, although found thus early, they were well 
matured. The patch lay KE. and W. along the edges of the ice- 
sheets, not in the middle of the pans, as is usually the case; and 
' the ‘Algerine’ reports that when she came up to the main body 
of the young Harps the noise was so great that orders given on 
board the ship were heard with difficulty; on the 14th her own 
~ erew killed 12,000. The ‘ Walrus’ was equally fortunate in 
finding the Seals, but in the gale which followed she lost thirty- 
seven pans, containing some 5000 Seals. The ‘Newfoundland’ is 
also said to have lost over 3000 in the same way; and who can 
tell how many more were thus unprofitably sacrificed? The 
‘Terra Nova’ was the only vessel which secured any — 

- number of Hooded Seals later in the season. 

Of the four vessels which went to the Gulf fishery, the 
‘Panther’ ran down the Newfoundland shore in loose ice with 
the hope of reaching the eastern Harps which are supposed to 
whelp near Cape Whittle, on the Canadian shore; but, finding 
the winds unfavourable and the ice getting tighter, ran back 
again, and was fortunate in finding the Hoods seventy miles 
E.N.E. of the Bird Rocks, and secured nearly 6000 old and — 
young of these large Seals. The ‘Nimrod’ and ‘ Hope’ found 
the young Harp Seals on the 22nd of March off Byron Island, 
but the ‘ Kite’ and the ‘ Harlaw,’ which went in search of the 
western Harps, did very badly. 

With regard to the Gulf fishery, Mr. Thorburn was good 
enough to give me the following particulars :—‘ Westerly winds 
force the ice on the Newfoundland shore, and those from the 
east on that of Canada; so that the safest plan is, as a rule, to 
keep in the cen:re of the Gulf, where there is almost always 
a movement in the ice when the tide turns. Capt. Joy, who has” 
been much in the Gulf, informs me that he thinks there are two 
currents, one going N.K., the other S.W., which meet off Cape 
Whittle, keeping that part of the Gulf more or less open. I do 
not think the masters of the Gulf boats make up their minds as © 
to what Seals they are going after until they enter the Gulf and 
ascertain the state of the ice, and how the winds are. Owing to 
the prevalence of westerly winds, I do not think the eastern 
Harps were ever seen last year, and these same winds blew the 
western Harps, which are seldom got at, towards the Newfound- 
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land shore and the open Atlantic to the southward of that. They 
are supposed to whelp fifty miles or so to the westward of the 


_ Magdalene Islands on immense sheets, or possibly, even probably, 


on ice frozen to and extending out a long distance from the. 


Canadian-shore. Unless there is a prévalence of strong westerly 
winds, or an unusually mild spring, these Harps are seldom got 


in any quantities. Capt. Joy says that the eastern Harps whelp 
on the ice in the neighbourhood of Cape Whittle, and are driven 


by the winds up or down the Gulf, or from shore to shore; he 


also told me that the people on the Magdalene Islands told him 


that a good many small black [dark coloured ?] Seals whelp near 


there, and that their young take to the water as soon as born. 


From what he heard, he believes that about 13,000 western Harps 
were taken by the people on the Magdalene and Byron Islands, 
and that many Seals were crushed by the ice rafting on these 
islands.” 

The total aban of Seals taken by the fleet of eighteen 
steamers, of the aggregate capacity of 5595 tons, and manned by 


8802 seamen, was 241,708, of a net value of about £80,000, as 
compared. with 126,628, valued at £32,564, in the previous 


season; to these must be added some 30,000 taken by the 
sailing vessels and by the shore fishermen—a very considerable 
improvement on the last two years. 

The ‘Aurora’ again headed the list with 25,633, closely 
followed by the ‘ Neptune’ with 25,508. There were five others 
which secured more than 15,000 each, and another five had more 
than 10,000 each; the remaining six averaged 5088 each. The 


most unfortunate were the ‘Kite’ and the ‘Harlaw’ (1235 and 
778 respectively) which went in search of the western Harps in_ 


the Gulf of St. Lawrence. No Dundee vessels were present at 
the Newfoundland sealing. | 

In my last year’s notes (p. 77), I mentioned that a company 
called the ‘‘ Cabot Whale Fishery Company” had been formed at 
St. John’s to prosecute the Fin-Whale fishery off the coast of 


Newfoundland after the Norwegian fashion. This fishery has | 


been carried on from Snook’s Arm (near Cape John in Notre 
Dame Bay). The season closed early in November, and ninety- 


_ two Whales were captured by the ‘Cabot,’ the only vessel at 
present employed, Only the blubber and baleen are at present 
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utilized, and the carcases are sent adrift; but the Company, Mr. 
Thorburn informs me, are fitting up premises in Hermitage Bay, 


where a winter Cod- fishery is carried on, for disposing of the | 


Whales which are still in-that neighbourhood, probably for the 
same reason which proves attractive to the Cod. From the east 
coast, where the Whales had been very numerous near the shore, 
they disappeared early in November, but in 1897 they are said to 
have been more numerous in that locality in November and 
December than at any other time. Three different kinds of 
Whale are said to have been killed by the ‘Cabot,’ but I have 
- not been able to ascertain the species farther than that they are — 
reported as “ Finbacks ” and Hump-backed” Whales. _ 

The Seal fishery in the Greenland Seas, so far as the Dundee 
vessels is concerned, has practically become a thing of the past, 
and, such as it is, has almost drifted into the hands of the Nor- 
_wegian vessels. Only the ‘ Polar Star’ and the ‘ Balena’ were 
present last season ; the former killed fifty Seals, and the latter 


0 about 400, but later in the season this number was increased to 


716. A total of 779 represented all the Seals brought home this 
season both by the Greenland and Davis Straits vessels. There 
were twelve Norwegian vessels at the Greenland sealing. T am 
not aware what the total number of Seals killed by them 
amounted to, but their success could have been little better than 
that of the Scotch ships, for I am told the largest catch of the 
fleet was only 700 Seals. Compure this with a total catch of 
37,922, and an average of 2917 for thirteen Scotch vessels 
in 1888. 

The ‘ Polar Star’ al the ‘ Balena’ were the only two Scotch 
vessels in the Greenland Sea, and during the whole season not 
a single Right Whale was seen by either of them. From other 
circumstances, however, their experiences were of considerable 
interest. Capt. Davidson, of the ‘Polar Star,’ finding the ice 
quite unsuitable for whaling, early in June headed for the coast 
of Greenland in search of Hooded Seals and Walrus; seventy of 
the latter, fine old animals, he was successful in securing, but no 
Seals. ‘* While in lat. 74° N.,” says the report of Capt. David- 
son’s voyage, “* with fine weather and light ice, he took his vessel 
close inshore, and without difficulty landed on a spot only one 
hundred miles to the southward of the farthest point reached by 
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the German expedition,* which partly explored this coast. The 
scenery was magnificent. It was a mountainous country, with 


smiling fertile valleys clothed with verdure and carpeted with — 


wild flowers and grasses, the air summer-like and balmy ; butter- 
- flies fitted here and there, bees and wasps hummed from flower 
to flower, and singing birds made the air resound with merry 
music. . . . In the valleys were seen large herds of Musk-Oxent 


browsing contentedly on the green sward, and hunting expeditions — 
were quickly arranged. . . . The total bag amounted to twenty- — 
four head. It was with regret that a district so _— was 


left behind for the rigours of the Greenland Sea.” 

Although perhaps this description may be a trifle florid, t it 
can easily be imagined how charming this arctic paradise must 
have proved, in such perfect weather, to men who had been for 
so many weeks pent up on shipboard, anxiously threading their 
way through the ice-floes. Mr. Kinnes tells me the Musk-Oxen 
"were very numerous,§ and that the crew of the ‘Polar Star’ killed 
only those they found straggling on the beach and islands, and 

did not molest those on the mainland. In latitude 74° 45’ N., 
long. 20 W., an Esquimaux graveyard was discovered, containing 

the remains of a large number of bodies of both sexes, with im- 
plements and weapons; several of these latter were bronght 
home by the crew. oe 

The ‘ Balena,’ as already said, was equally unsuccessful in 
her search for Whales; consequently her captain determined to 


revisit Franz Josef Land in search of Walrus. He arrived at 


Cape Flora on the 25th of June, and, in spite of bad weather, 


killed 257 of these beasts; but they were of small size, and con- 


* The Danish expedition in 1891-92, under Lieut. Ryder, is probably 
here referred to. He wintered in Hekla Harbour, Scoresby’s Sound, in 1891. 
+ See also ‘ Zoologist’ for 1890, p. 83. 


t That this is not overdrawn we have the testimony of Lieut. Ryder, nia | 


on the same coast, found a profusion of animal and vegetable life; Reindeer 
in “wonderful numbers,’’ many Musk-Oxen, thirty-two species of birds. 
The richness of the vegetation and the size attained by the plants, he says, 
was ‘‘ astonishing.” One hundred and fifty flowering plants were found in 
Scoresby’s Sound. In fact, we who have not witnessed it have little idea of 
the beauty and profusion of the Arctic flora in favoured localities. 

§ Through the kindness of Mr. Kinnes, I have been able to secure a 
good head for the Norwich Castle Museum. 
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sequently of little value. Returning once more to the Greenland 
fishing, Capt. Robertson continued his search for Right Whales 
until the 22nd of August, but — success, and on that day 
bore up for home. 

The absence of Right Whales in the Greenland Seas is to be 
attributed to the condition of the ice on their feeding grounds; 
it was not only too far north, but, when found, too light to be 

attractive to these animals. The fact of the landing of the crew of — 
the ‘Polar Star’ on the east coast of Greenland, already referred 
to, is indicative of a very unusual absence of ice on that shore. 
Farther east, Dr. Nathorst, in the Swedish ship ‘ Antarctic,’ not 
only made a thorough survey of Bear Island, to the south of Spitz- 
bergen, but visited White Island, the mysterious Wyche’s Island 
(misnamed King Charles’s Land), and other islands in the N.E., 
and was enabled to circumnavigate the whole of the Reltbanten 
group in one season, a feat, I believe, never before accomplished. 
In the longitude of Charles XII. Islands he reached 81° 14’ N. 
latitude, and is of opinion that had he been a fortnight earlier 
he might have attained a still higher latitude. Farther west 
(4° 9’ W.) he found the: margin of. the Greenland — ice in 
1’ N. latitude. 

The fact of the ‘ Balena’ and two Norwegian vessels again 
reaching Franz Josef Land is a sufficient indication of the state 
of the ice farther east. Capt. Robertson says :—‘ When there 
is good ice on the east longitude, we have the best chance of 
fishing ; when we cannot see Spitzbergen from the edge of the 
ice in lat. 79° N. during May, it is a poor look-out.”’ Such being 
the case, the failure of the Whale fishery in the exceptional ice- 
years we have had of late is not a matter of surprise, The ‘ Polar 
Star’ brought home with her seventy Walrus, fifty Seals, yielding 
eight tons of oil, and seventeen Bears; the ‘ Balena,’ two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven Walrus, seven hundred and sixteen Seals, 
yielding thirty tons of oil, and twenty-two Bears, four of which 
were alive. ‘lhe Bottle-nose Whale fishery, which was once so 
productive, is now quite discarded by the British vessels. 

Three vessels, the ‘ Eclipse,’ ‘ Diana,’ und ‘ Nova Zembla,’ left — 
Dundee for Davis Strait, and the ‘ Active ’ made an experimental 
voyage to Hudson Strait, the result of which was one hundred and 
fifty Walrus and seventeen Bears. In May and June the ‘ Eclipse’ 
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searched the east side of Davis Strait, working gradually north- 
ward ; she experienced very adverse weather, gales of wind alter- 
nating with calms and dense fogs, and it was not till reaching the 
‘“‘middle-ice,” that on the 16th of July she saw her first fish. 
Whales being abundant in this locality, she remained fishing 
there, but lost her first two owing to fog; better fortune, how- 


_ ever, awaited her, for on the 18th she killed a fine fish of 11 ft. 


6 in. bone, and between that date and the 27th had increased the 
number to five, all killed in the space of nine days. Further 
search proved vain, and no more Whales were seen by Capt. 


Milne after that time. Towards the end of August the ice began 
- to mass in the Straits, and the ‘ Eclipse’ had some difficulty in — 


running south ; but on the 7th September she bore up for home, © 
accomplishing the passage in thirteen days. ‘The ‘ Eclipse’ had 
on board five Right Whales, twenty-three Walrus, and fifteen 
Bears (one of which was captured alive), producing 72 tons of 
oil and 90 cwt. of bone, a cargo worth something like £7000. 
The ‘Diana’ was not so fortunate as the ‘Eclipse’; she 
encountered the same heavy weather, and, after a visit to Melville 
Bay, put back to the “‘ middle fishing,” where she was successful 


in killing one good fish early in July; but, although several 


others were seen, this was the only one which fell to her lot. © 
Proceeding to Elwin Bay, White Whales were found to be 


‘numerous, and 450 were killed up to the 16th of August, when 
Search was made on the north side of the Sound for Walrus, but, 


owing to bad weather, with small success. Pond’s Bay and 
Scott Bay were full of ice, and the ‘ Diana’ was headed for 
Godhavn, which she reached on the 6th of September, and two 


_ days after bore up for home, reaching Dundee after a fine passage 


of fifteen days, with one Right Whale, four hundred and fifty 

White Whales, eighty large Walrus, and five Bears, one of which 

was alive. The yield of oil was 94 tons, and 22 cwt. of bone. 
The ‘Nova Zembla’ was still less successful, and lost valuable 


time on two occasions beset in the ice; her only good fortune 


was in Prince Regent’s Inlet, where she killed five hundred and 
thirty-three White Whales, five Narwhals, and nine Walrus. 
Finally her take was five hundred and thirty-four White Whales, 


eleven Walrus (one of which was captured alive), and four Bears 
—yielding 78 tons of oil. | | | 
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The total catch of the Dundee fleet was 6 Right Whales, 
984 White Whales, 591 Walrus, 779 Seals, and 80 Bears, yielding 
297 tons of oil and 112 cwts. of bone. The produce is of so — 
miscellaneous a nature that I am unable to estimate its total 
value, but may say that the present price of whalebone is £1450 
per ton (that under six feet long half-price) ; the oil, all round, 
£17 10s. per ton; White Whale skins vary from 30s. to 35s. 
each ; and Walrus hides, if very large, may be worth as much as 
£40 each, or, if small, as little as 5s. each; those taken by the 
* Active,’ ‘Diana,’ and ‘ Polar Ptar,’ I am told, would average 
about £12 each; but the ‘ Balena’s,’ from Franz Josef Land (as 
last year), being small and of light weight, were of little value. 
The Walrus ivory is said to be worth 1s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per Ib., 
according to size. 7 


My best thanks are, as usual, due to Mr. Michael Thornburn, 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland, and Mr. R. Kinnes, of Dundee, for 
their kindness in supplying me with the bulk of the statistics 
embodied in the above notes. 3 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL RECORD FROM NORFOLK 
FOR 1898. | 


By J. H. Gurney, F.Z.S. 


_(Assistep sy oTHER Locan Nartvura.ists.) 


As usual, with the Editor’s permission, I apply myself to the 
office of coroner for the birds of the county, but am glad to say 


an Kast Anglian naturalist’s note-book is not such a death-roll 
as it used to be, except for Hawks and Owls, the law seeming to — 
be a dead letter as regards these birds. A more self-opinionated 
race than gamekeepers does not exist. One of the fraternity 


remarked in my hearing that he did not think the Kestrel did 
- much harm, but he added significantly, “‘ It is all the same to me; 
if I have my gun, I shoot all Hawks.” I think all masters should 
forbid indiscriminate shooting. Surely there is no preserver of 


game to whom it would not be mortifying to see a beautiful | 


Kestrel swinging in a post-trap, which in its last struggles (per- 


haps with “ Velveteens ”’ looking on) has thrown up a large pellet. 


of beetles’ wings ; and this was witnessed on the 16th of August, 
when there .was no excuse for setting a pole-trap. ‘The keeper's 
onslaughts on the Sparrow-Hawk may be pardoned, because this 
thief is almost entirely a bird-eater, and there is no fear of his 
exterminating that species while so many arrive both by night 
and day. They must still be very common somewhere. I do 
not wish to give the pretty Butcher-bird a bad name, but I have 
‘ it on pretty good authority that our Red-backed Shrike was again 
convicted of killing some very small Pheasants at Cromer. ‘This 


is no surprise to anyone who has seen this strong bird carrying 


off in its feet a prey half as big as itself, but keepers should know 
that the large yellow-tailed Humble-bee is its favourite food. 
Another deadly robber of game-eggs is the Carrion Crow, but 
for all that I am glad to say they have again this summer nested 
by the river at Keswick, though not in their old plantation. We 


found the nest, which is always a large construction, with a very. 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. IIT., March, 1899. | I 
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substantial foundation of thick sticks, and I think it is more cup- 
shuped than a Rook’s nest. A very few of these birds still keep 
to our river valleys, but before long they will be as extinct as the 
- Raven. Mr. Caton Haigh tells me they are still abundant in 
Lincolnshire, as well as the Magpie, which is becoming very rare 

in Norfolk. | | 

There is another class which is suffering preitigio’ mean the 
marsh birds—which in the past have helped to render Norfolk 
Broads so attractive by their presence. This great diminution is 
- no doubt in part due to the sentanng area of our Broads, most 
of which are gradually “ growing up”; but still more owing to 
the number of river yachts and whertlen which visit these attrac- 
tive water-ways, and scare the birds, to say nothing of what 
- has been done to compass their destruction by a well-known 
dealer in birds’ eggs in the West of England. 

It is now several years since the Reeve has bred in Norfolk, 
in fact, not since 1889, when, walking over ‘‘ Rush-hills,” I found 
the nest, and was near treading on the four eggs. The last 
appearance, or rather re-appearance, of these birds in any quantity 
was in 1893, when for some reason there was an unprecedented . 
passage of waders of all sorts through Norfolk. On May 24th of — 
that year my correspondent, the Rev. M. C. Bird, observed more 
than twenty Ruffs and Reeves at their old home, some of the 
males with fine frills, a sight neither he nor any other naturalist 
is likely to see again. 
| Coincident with the increase of the Shoveller, the Garganey 
Teal has become very rare, and the reason is not obvious. The 
marshman at Sutton has not known of a nest for some years, and — 
I doubt if 1898 saw two nests hatched off in the whole Broad 
district ; while there is no other spot in England where these — 
birds breed. I remember when their eggs were not uncommon 
at Hickling, but now Mr. Bird’s notes from time to time only 
mention the Garganey as a great rarity compared to the 
Shoveller, and generally seen in April. Mr. Bird has not been — 
able to definitely ascertain whether any Garganeys have bred in 
the Hickling district since 1891. 

Of another species, the Spotted Crake, formerly very charac- 
teristic of the Broads, Mr. Bird, in a recent letter, writes :— 
‘‘ Spotted Rails have not been nearly so frequent of late years ; 
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one at Potter Heigham, on the 5th of October, is the only one I 
have heard of being shot for some time.” It appears that up to. 
twenty years ago Spotted Crakes were pretty numerous, but 
‘since September and October, 1881, when there was a migration, 
they have been steadily decreasing in Kast Norfolk (cf. Mr. Bird’s 
notes, Zool. 1890, p. 457). I am glad to see from Mr. Archi- 
bald’s communication that it is not the same in Lakeland, and — 
have no doubt the presence of so many ° visitors on our principal 
Broads helps to drive them away. 

The annexed table is an approximate estimate of the decrease 
in the Norfolk Broads district of six species in the last forty 
years, drawn up from fairly reliable sources. The Short-eared 
Owl is included in the table, but what little evidence there is 


points to its never having been anything more than a scarce 
breeder among the Broads. | 


1858. | 1868. | 1978, | 1888, | 1998. 
| About About | About | About 
Ruff | 14nests|} Snests | 2nests| 1 nest | O nests 
(Machetes pugnaz). | | 
Bearded Tit . | 150 ,, ?} 100 ,, |80 ,, |45 , |33 ,, 


(Panurus biarmicus). 


Garganey Teal 20 ,, 12 ,, 
(Querquedula circia). | | 


(Circus cineraceus). | 


(Circus e@ruginosus). | | 


Short-Eared Owl 4 29 3 99 2 9 2 
(Asio accipttrinus). | 


- With the extinction of the Ruff, Norfolk loses fifteen breeding 
species, or, if the Greylag Goose, Savi’s Warbler, and Little | 
Bittern are reckoned, eighteen. At the same time it may well 
be that Savi’s Warbler, a bird which leaves its shelter very 
reluctantly, flying only a short distance, and, dipping down again, 


to be immediately hidden, is still an annual visitant in very small 
numbers. | | 
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The year has passed almost without a single occurrence of 
such regular migrants as the Glaucous Gull, Little Auk, Fulmar 
Petrel, and three species of Buzzard. No Eider Ducks are 
reported, although Mr. Paynter describes them as having had an 
unusually prolific breeding season at the Farne Islands. The 
chief occurrences of 1898 are a Roller, two Little Bustards, four 
Cranes, and a Ruddy Shelduck. In August there was a large 
migration of Crossbills, which are not, strictly speaking, autumn 
migrants. September was far too mild to delay rare birds on — 
passage, which, according to previous experience in open weather, 
pass over Norfolk ; but the common immigrants generally come 
to us as much in fine weather as in foul, that is, those like the 
Blackbird, Grey Crow, and Shore Lark, which have no intention 
of going farther than England. | 

In October there were marked arrivals of Scaup Ducks, : 
_ Bewick’s Swans, Greater Spotted Woodpeckers, and Goldcrests, | 
the two latter extending far to the northward of Norfolk. Mr. 
Cordeaux reports “there has been no such arrival of Goldcrests 
at Humber mouth since 1892”; but it is probable that neither 
then, nor now, was Norfolk so largely visited as Yorkshire. 

November was uneventful, but in December Blackbirds must 
_ have poured in, judging from the numbers seen when covert- 
shooting. A very considerable influx of Kingfishers and Wood- 
Pigeons took place, and at the end of the month some Woodcocks 
arrived, in good condition. 

It might be expected that immigrants, on reaching our shores, 
would be more or less exhausted; but, on the contrary, no one 
who watches Sky-Larks, Crows, Jackdaws, Hawks, &c., coming 
in from the sea can fail to be struck by the methodical way in 
_ which they fly on, and never alight while the eye can follow them. 
Woodcocks and Blackbirds also, which have evidently only been 
in England a few hours, are found when shot to be in plump con- 
‘dition, and none the worse for their long voyage. 

And now a few words on migration. Without doubt it is the 
wind and weather in Scandinavia which influence the start of the 
ordinary autumn immigrants, such as those we have referred to— 
Woodcocks, Blackbirds, Redwings, and Wood-Pigeons ; but in 
the case of birds which set out from Eastern Russia it is different 
—e.g. the Greater Spotted Cuckoo, Macqueen’s Bustard, and 
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Yellow-browed Warbler. With them it must be the nature of 
the weather when they arrive in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and York- 
shire which determines whether they halt or pass on. 

A certain number of Russian and Eastern Asiatic birds pro- , 
bably pass over Norfolk and the east coast every autumn, for the 
most part by night, and at so high an altitude as to be beyond the 
limits of human sight. As they are not seen their presence is 
never suspected. Migratory phenomena of this sort only become ~ 
apparent when brought within our ken by unsettled weather and - 
sometimes fog, as clearly demonstrated by Herr Gitke in his long 
course of observations on Heligoland. | 

There is no migrant whose movements can be better observed 
than the Blackbird’s. They come from the east, for the most 
part in “rushes,” from October to Christmas Day, first dropping 
into turnip-fields with an incredible number of Thrushes, and 
then swarming in plantations. It is in December and January 
that Norfolk obtains the old yellow-billed cock Blackbirds, which 
indicates either that the adults are the last to migrate from — 
Scandinavia, or that, owing to dull plumage and brown bills, 
these old cocks are not recognized as such by English observers 
in October and November. _ 

By the lst of February the northward movement has begun 
again, almost before the southward movement of individuals 
nesting in the higher latitudes is over; and, under certain 
circumstances of wind and weather, it is probable the two 
streams sometimes amalgamate, or actually cross one another. 
If any ornithologist possessed of keen sight would go to sea in | 
one of our Yarmouth herring smacks, or obtain the Trinity 
Board’s permission for a week’s sojourn on such a floating light- 
ship as “* The Outer Dowsing,” or “‘ The Leman and Ower,” in 
the month of October, he could not fail to identify a number of 
species in transit, especially if the wind was from the west. A 

wind which the migrants (nearly always to be seen at Cromer 
- arriving from the east) would have to fly against would delay nine- — 
tenths of them until sunrise, or later, when they could be easily 
identified. Its velocity must be an important factor, and it would 
probably be found that they choose a high or low stratum, 
according as they are thereby enabled to minimize its power. 
By anchoring a boat at a measured distance of half a mile from 
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the light-vessel, valuable notes might be further obtained on the 
comparative speed in flight of different species of birds as they 
passed along. Possibly the Green Woodpecker, Nuthatch, and © 
House-Sparrow, which have not yet been proved to be migratory, 
would also be identified, and much more might be learnt than we 
know about the effects of wind. The light-ships of Ireland have 
added no fewer than six new species to the Irish fauna (@arring- 
ton), which shows = is still to be done. 


J ANUARY. 


‘1st.—Flock of Mealy Redpolls near Cley (H. N. Pashley) ; a 
true winter migrant, but. whose appearance has aornas to do 
with severity of weather. 

8rd.—A very singular Rook with about half of each wing slate- 
coloured, including the greater wing-coverts and scapular feathers, 
which was flying about with other normal Rooks at Eaton, was 


at first sight rather suggestive of hybridism with a Hooded Crow ; 


but this cross has never been detected in Norfolk or Suffolk, — 
8th.— Mr. C. Hamond met with two Black Guillemots in 


- Holham “bay,” near Wells, at no great distance from the shore. 


25th.—A Little Bustard shot at Feltwell (Zool. 1898, p. 125), 
a migrant probably from the South of France or Spain, as the 
species is commoner there than in North Africa. 


FEBRUARY. 


“8th. oe wounded Shag picked up at Stiffkey (Pashley), and 
another disabled by a stone, are almost the only records in my 
note-book for February. 


21st.—Bewick’s Swan on Breydon (B. Dye). 


Manon. 
9th.—Three hundred Wigeon, with a few Pintails and heel, 


lers, on Breydon Broad (S. Chambers). 


10th.—A thousand Wigeon now on Breydon (Chambers). 

13th.—Shag found dead at Yarmouth (Dye). 

L5th.—A white Blue Titmouse, or nearly white, very busy at 
a cocoa-nut hung out for these birds in Mr. Digby’ s garden at 
Fakenham. 


a8th,—A Shag brought i in from sea (A. Dastennen). 
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APRIL. 


2nd.—Jackdaws going seawards (Patterson). 

_ 7th.—Mr. Pashley, to whom these annual notes are always 
indebted, to-day announced the advent of four magnificent Cranes 
‘on their spring migration, which halted near the Glaven, and 
remained all the forenoon of one day (7th) in the same spot, and 
that within two hundred yards of a gang of men on the marsh side 
of Wiverton bank. Mr. Pashley had a good view of them as they 
were flying eastwards, and they were next reported as visiting a 
piece of water near the sea at Weybourne, where their great size 
attracted attention. They were again watched for several hours, 
and subsequently seen at Runton, after which they took their 

departure. We have not had a visit from a Crane since April, 
1888, but the number of occurrences is now brought ¥ to seven- 
teen, of which only two were in the autumn. 

16th.—A Spoonbill on Breydon since the 8th Patterson), 
which, like the Cranes, — | 


May. 
2nd.—A Short-eared Owl’s nest with five eggs (but said to 
have originally contained seven) discovered in a field of rushes — 
not far from the sea in the vicinity of one of our Broads. 
_ 5th.—Only one Reeve seen on the Broads up to this date 
| (M. Bird). 
16th.—Six hundred Bar-tailed Godwits, in round numbers, 

and Grey Plovers, with a good many Knots, and fifty Whimbrel, 
on Breydon mud-flats (A. Patterson and Chambers), and a similar 
show of waders at Cley and Blakenny (H. Pashley) marked a 
- strong May passage, hopeful for the return in autumn. Mr. 
Patterson believes that the smaller waders are in search of — 
Corophium longicornis, a small crustacean which pushes its way 
out of the mud; but whatever they eat is difficult of detection after- 
wards. Simultaneously with the northward movement of waders, 
two Grebes, supposed to be Red-necked Grebes, were on Wroxham 
Broad (Capt. Sparrow), and Pied Flycatchers were in evidence at 
Cley, Holt, Northrepps, Sutton, and Framingham (8. Bligh). 

, 18th.—Lady Lothian has a hybrid Guinea-fowl, the produce 
of an egg laid at Saxthorpe. It is a very large bird, with some 
white on the breast, and a good deal of slate-colour about the 
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wings, and appears to be between a Domestic Fowl and a white 
Guinea-fowl. A similar hybrid living in the Zoological Gardens 
is decidedly whiter than the Norfolk one, and even uglier, and in 


both cases the Guinea-fowl’s voice has been noticed. A third, 


given to the Museum many years ago by my father, and, I 
believe, not now in existence, was bred between a Game-cock and 
a Guinea-hen ; but these hybrids must be considered very rare. 
24th.—Two Goosanders on Breydon (S. Chambers). 
27th.—T wo Spoonbills on Breydon (Chambers). 
—28th.—A Roller picked up at Yelverton (T. Southwell), the 
twentieth in Norfolk, and a female, as most of the others have been. 


Otis tetrax, Linn. 


-80th.—An adult male Little Bustard, in full breeding plumage, 
shot, in spite of close-time, at Kessingland, in the north of 
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‘Suffolk (T. Southwell), (ante, p. 31), about five miles from our 


border, and since added to Mr. Connop’s museum. As it has 
never been obtained in the British Isles in this attire before 
(though once taken on Heligoland i in June), the accompanying re- 
production of a photograph may be acceptable. It was sent to be 
preserved to Mr. Bunn, of Lowestoft, who, in skinning it, noticed 
that the neck was large, a seasonal dilatation which in some form 
seems to show itself in the male of all the Bustards, and which 
is shown in the cut. Three Kentish Plovers on Breydon mud- 
flats (Patterson), and a red or “ hepatic 7 vee at Hickling 
(Bird). 
JUNE. 

Dove caught on a smack (Patterson). | 

4th.—A pair of Avocets halted at Salthouse (their bviiliee: 
place up to 1825) for two or three days (Pashley). 

9th.—By skill and dint of patience my correspondent, Mr. 
Bird, at last watched a Short-eared Owl to her nest; situate in a 


_ dry marsh of very wide expanse, doubtless similar to the site 


chosen on May 2nd, where the pointed rush prevails, and is 
everywhere higher than a man’s knee. A few bents of Carex or 
Juncus, rather dropped than arranged, constituted the whole nest, 
which contained only one egg, and on that the female Owl was 
sitting close as late as 8 p.m.—-so close that, being suddenly dis- 


turbed, she unfortunately forsook the nest. The nest, such as it 


was, measured 5 x 6 in., and the egg 1'2 x °9 in., and by it Mr. 
Bird picked up two pellets of the_bones and fur of a young Water 
Vole. Another nest subsequently found by Mr. Bird was a 
forsaken one, containing only a whole egg and a broken one, 
probably laid by the same pair of Owls. I learn from Mr. Bird 
that two eggs of the Montagu’s Harrier were found at Horsey, 
and, when searching with him for Owls’ nests, we came upon a — 
trodden place in the marsh—in fact, the commencement of. a 
nest—which contained what seemed to be the remains of a 
dropped or soft-shelled Harrier’s egg. The spot was a rough 
circle within thirty yards of where Mr. Bird found eggs in 1896, 
and also near to where I was shown a nest in 1883. It is a great 


pity that these beautiful marsh Hawks continue to be so per- 


secuted, but every man’s hand seems to be against them, and I. 


fear the day will come when they and the Owls will be both alike, 
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as local breeders, extinct. Forty years ago the Broad district 


could not have held less than a dozen Harriers’ nests, but whether 


the Hen-Harrier bred there is uncertain. 
—12th.—Spoonbill at Swimcoots (Nudd), probably one of three 


| which left the Blakenny muds on that day (Pashley). 


22nd.—Green Sandpiper seen at Hickling by Mr. Bird. 
23rd.—A very dark immature Stock-Dove—almost a variety 


—caught on Snetterton Heath, probably bred in a rabbit-hole ; 


and a Wood-Lark seen at the same time. Although, at Keswick, 
Stock-Doves have the accommodation of tubs for nesting, a pair 


this summer chose an uninhabited dovecote in a very nee 


place. 

25th.—Of thirty siethed adult cock House-Sparrows, twelve 
had the chest-feathers, which are ordinarily black, strongly tinted 
with chestnut-colour, a phase of plumage not accounted for in 


- any work on British birds. Perhaps the Passer rujipectus of 


Buonaparte. 
JULY. 


9th.—Green Sandpiper at Intwood, a bird whose presence in 
summer evidently does not imply breeding. | 
14th.—A Green-backed Porphyrio, seen in Potter Heigham 


Sounds by Mr. H. E. Harris, was shot a few days afterwards 


on Barton Broad, and sent to Norwich. Sutton and Barton 
Broads are very much “grown up” now, and their dense reed- 
beds resemble the lagoons of Egypt, where this noble bird— 
‘‘Dic Sultani” of the natives—used to be so common that thirty 
could be killed in a day. From Egypt I expect the supplies 


imported to this country by Cross, Jamrach, and Castang of late 


years come. 
Aveust. (Mean temperature, 62°6°.) 


The first week in August brought bands of Crossbills from 
over the sea, which were seen simultaneously in four or five sea- 
side parishes, and immediately afterwards in various places.a little 
farther inland, as from Sandringham (R. Clarke) southwards, 
and as far inland as Horningtoft. A medlar tree in Canon 
Venables’ garden at Burgh was covered with them, from which 
they turned their attentions to a bullace and apple trees, and 
even gooseberry bushes and cherry trees were visited (A. Patter- 
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son). In one case some were seen on ragwort plants (Gunn). 
During the first six days of August the wind was west, and it 
was probably then that they crossed, but on the 7th it was 
E.N.E. with rain; so it is not very easy to follow their move- 
ments, but they seem to be commoner.in England than they used 
to be. Their customary tameness and cry of “gip gip” on the 
wing was most likely to attract attention, but the recent extension 


of our county close-time to Aug. 31st saved many, though one or 


two fell a prey to cats and stones, and one was recovered from a 

muddy creek. They were not so fortunate on the coast of 
Suffolk, whence Mr. Gunn received several to preserve, and Mr. 
-Lowne, of Yarmouth, had thirty-two, chiefly red males; but the 
flight soon passed on. The Crossbill is, and always has been, 


an irregular bird in Norfolk, even from the days of Sir T. Browne. 


From 1869 to about 1891 very few indeed appeared, but since 
- then there have been a good many strolling bands, for the most 


part in June, August, and September. It appears that the 


present “wave” flowed in other parts of England, the west 
especially. With regard to the female which bemired itself in a 


creek, it may have been wounded, as it did not live long. But I 


remember some years ago hearing of Crossbills which got into a 
sluice at Swaffham, probably to drink, when the soft mud was like 
bird-lime to their plumage, and soon led to capture. 


18th.—A good adult female Ruddy Shelduck sent up from 


Yarmouth ? (Connop), and an old male Pintail, but in “eclipse” 
as to plumage, caught by Mr. Partridge on Saham mere. This 


is the third time Mr. Partridge has had a Pintail on his mere as 


early as August, significant of these birds breeding somewhere 
on British soil, unless they were migrants, which is not likely. 
Pinioned Pintails formerly bred on the lake at Stanford. 


‘SEPTEMBER. | 
N. wind fourteen days, S. wind seven days, W. wind seven 


days. Less than a quarter of an inch of rain in the whole | 
month. The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th were very hot days, with a 


fine aurora on the 9th. 


The Pheasants, impelled by ai scraped. the dusty soil 


off potato-beds, and ate considerable portions of the ‘potatoes ; 


and, where turnips were in proximity to their coops, in some — 
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places nothing was left but the ribs of the leaf by the thirsty 


game-birds. The turnips themselves suffered so much that © 


there was not the requisite cover for Partridges, and beech trees 
had the appearance of being withered. Three Bearded Tits, 
driven from their usual asylum on the Broads, or wanderers | 


from Holland, were seen on a pond near Holt, where I never 
remember any before; and three Egyptian Geese and some 
Canada Geese were moving about in the vicinity of Cromer, the | 
latter probably from Gunton lake, where the young are seldom 
pinioned. 


On the 81st House-Martins still had young not flown on the 


steepest part of Runton cliffs, and Mr. Patterson met with Sand- _ i 


Martins’ nests in a hole in the wall. I cannot say whether. the 


- drought had anything to do with the choice of such habitations, 
or with-the fact that a Greater Spotted Woodpecker was hewing 


holes at Keswick as if it had been May. But much later than 


this there were Starlings’ nests, with young in om, 4 at Hellesdon 
and Keswick. 


_5th.—Shoveller at Hempstead. | 
16th.—A Norfolk Plover, with some Lapwings, close to the 


town of Yarmouth, where eight Spotted Redshanks have lately 


been shot (EK. Saunders). 
20th. — Two Ospreys at Filby Broad, the precision with | 


which they caught fish being particularly noticed by the Rev. 
C. B.. Lucas. 


OcTuBER. 


W. wind ten days, S. wind seven \ May s, EK. wind six days, 


N.-wind four days. 


Migration now set in with some earnest, and Kingfishers and 
Greater Spotted Woodpeckers were in evidence. One Wood-. 
pecker was among the Wells sand-hills (Col. Feilden), and I met 
with others alive, and in shops ; but perhaps their migration was 
more marked higher up.the east coast. From the observations 


of Mr. Boyes in ‘The Field,’ and Mr. Evans in the ‘Scottish 


Naturalist,’ Norfolk has not had so many Greater Spotted Wood- 
peckers since 1868, and that also was a great Crossbill year. 
Lusciniola schwarzt was shot in Lincolnshire on the lst, and 
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escaped. For the most part rare birds passed on to other 
countries farther south, but we had most of the regular sorts. 
-8th.—Seventeen Wild Swans settled on a pond at Felbrigge — 
Park, doubtless all Bewick’s Swans direct from Northern Russia, 
as one shot by Mr. Cremer was of that species, and Bewick’s 
Swan has occurred once in October before. The same, or 
another, flock was soon after seen at Heigham Sounds, and one 
taken (Bird) ; another was obtained at Runton (Fitch), another 
at Salthouse, and another at Yarmouth (Dye). We have had 
larger flocks than this, but the date is early ; and their tameness 
on first arrival, and their settling on such a small piece of water 
about two miles from the shore, points to their having made a 
long journey. 
10th.—Received three live Scaup drakes eoin Saham decoy- 
cage, and about the same time there was a sudden abundance of 


them at the mouths of our rivers and similar places. A Yarmouth 


- game-dealer named Durrant had forty-four hanging up, of which 
twenty-eight were killed on the 8th (Patterson), and on the same 
day five at Stalham (Bird). Two were shot at Felbrigge, two at 
Beeston (Cremer), and one near Keswick (all on ponds), and one 
at Holkham ; and Mr. Pashley was able to account for fifteen, 
besides which Mr. Gunn received some from Suffolk, and the 
taxidermist at Lincoln told me’he had seven brought him. I have 
never been successful in keeping the Scaup on my pond long, but — 
one of the birds above mentioned. is still in excellent health, and 
comes readily to be fed with bread. 
- 16th.—Mr. Patterson picked up an immature Black Redstart | 
under the telegraph-wire. 
The following notes are from Mr. Patterson Ghablemcereted 
Wrens trooped in last week. St. George’s Park, Yarmouth, was 
alive with them on Thursday; Cats were on the alert, and 


accounted for the demise of five on the 15th. The park-keeper _ | 


saw many Fieldfares and Redwings passing over, and numbers of 
the latter alighting among the shrubs, exhausted. A Greater 
Spotted Woodpecker alighted on a fishing-boat, and Rooks and 
Grey Crows have been crossing plentifully. A Woodcock flew 
into a tavern in Albion Road, another flew against a window, 


one was caught in George Street, and another in Yarmouth 
Cemetery. 
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19th.—Little Gull at Breydon (B. Dye), the only one reported 


this year. 


27th.—A chestnut variety of the Partridge. shot at Bylaugh, 
and since presented to the Museum by Mr. D’Arcy ; about the 


same time, I was told of three at Elmham, which apparently were 


not preserved. This is quite as curious and persistent a variety 
as the Sabine’s Snipe, and, not constituting a melanism, is even 
more remarkable, an excess of red colour being more abnormal 
than an excess of black. 
NoveMper. 
mild weather all this month. 
ist.—A female Scaup, ina very rufous state as regar ds breast, 
neck, and head, received from Mr. Patterson, had probably 
acquired that ferruginous colour from feeding in water where 
there was oxide of iron. It had been shot when making its last 
meal, for several Cyclas cornea (identified by Mr. Reeve) were in 
its gullet. On showing it to Mr. Caton Haigh, he said that he 
had seen one as rufous (cf. ‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ ii. pp. 78, 190). 
-Qnd.—Received a Great Grey Shrike which had pounced on 
a “call-bird” at Downham; this proved an amusing pet while it 


lived, and further presented an unusual continuation of the black 
lores in a line across the forehead. I may here mention thatin 


the Museum there is one killed at Ranworth which is quite as 
dark on the head and back as Lanius algeriensis; but this isa - 
genus of varieties. Another Grey Shrike was taken in Yarmouth 
Gardens (E. Saunders), but we have not had a real Shrike year - 


since 1880. 


-4th.—Lapland Sideting at Yarmouth (B. Dye), the only one 
reported this year. 

9th.—A Water-Ouzel with a chest-band of brown chestnut, 
shot at Hillington by Sir W. Ffolkes; the Scotch type is ex- 
tremely rare in Norfolk, and, if it came from Scotland, is a proof 
that some migrants do not cross the sea. 

10th.—Greater Shearwater at Lowestoft (T. Southwell). 

13th.—A chestnut Partridge shot at Cawston (G. Herd), and 
on the 24th another near Dereham, making six in Norfolk this 
season, one last year, and three the year before. This is the 
erythrism—for it can hardly be called a race—which has been 


known as Perdix montana since 1760, and it is not unlikely that 
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the Norfolk specimens were from eggs laid by Hungarian Part- 
ridges, many of which have been turned out in Norfolk during the 
last few years, and may have produced this breed. On the other 
hand, as many as twelve were shot in Northumberland as far back 
as 1863-71, and another afterwards ;-Hancock does not suggest 
that they were introduced. It has also been shot in Ireland, and 
other parts of England and Scotland from time to time; and 
Mr. Cole tells me that one was killed in Norfolk about twenty- 
four years ago, which passed through his hands. _ 

14th.—A Coot, which had probably lost its way in the fog, 
discovered in a horse-pit among houses in Northrepps Street. 

—~16th.—Spotted Crake at Horsey (EK. Saunders). 


DECEMBER. 


12th. ~-After a high wind from the west thousands of Wood- 
Pigeons were seen by Mr. Patterson passing over the town of — 
Yarmouth, and on the same day Mr. Haigh noted their abund- 
‘ance in Lincolnshire. About this time there was a great 
accession to their ranks at Keswick, Hempstead, and other 
places, and nearly coincident with the visit of the Wood-Pigeons 
was the arrival of more Woodcocks. 

24th.—The unusual sight of four Reeves’ s Pheasants in 
Norwich Market is an indication of the introduction of these - 
long-tailed rocketers” into Norfolk, but at Merton they are 
being killed off, as they drive about the common ones; and for 
the same reason I have found it impossible to keep Reeves’s 
Pheasant in the same aviary with Amherst’s. Occasionally 
Reeves’s Pheasant will produce a very handsome cross with our 
Common Pheasant, if the plumage of the latter predominates, — 
and we have a.good specimen in the Museum. I believe as much 
as £50 was given for one of the first pairs of Reeves’s Pheasants — 
which came to Norfolk, and several hybrids were bred from 
them at Earlham; but they are not popular, } in spite of their 
long tails. 

30th.—Four hundred and sixty-six Coots gathered after the 
annual Coot battue on Hickling Broad, said to be a record bag 
for nineteen boats (Bird) ; the art lies in keeping the line un- 
broken, and leaving the dead to be picked up afterwards. 
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3lst.—The ‘‘ Pagets’ Pochard,” taken last year, is still in 
excellent health, and the breast, which became a dull brown in 
summer, is again as red as the head. It has never been as tame 
as the Pochards, which will occasionally even take bread from the 
hand, and does not dive so much as they do, but has the same 
peak-like raising of the feathers on the crown. Its back is far — 
darker than a Pochard’s now, and its beak not so white a 
lavender. Of its hybrid origin there can be no doubt. This 
cross has received the name of Fuligula ferinoides, Bartl., and 
F’. homeyeri, Baed., and Suchetet thinks it may also be Anas 


— intermedia, Jaubert (cf. Leverk. J. f. O. 1890, p. 223). That it ~ 


is really between F’. nyroca and F’. ferina there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. | 
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ON THE FIRST PRIMARY IN: PASSERINE BIRDS. 
By Ernst Harrerr. 


In ‘ The Zoologist, 1898 (p. 241), appeared a very interesting 
article by Messrs. A. Gardiner Butler and A. George Butler on 
the presence of the first primary in the Fringillide,. Motacillide, — 
and Hirundinide, in which it has generally been supposed to be 
absent. Most interesting as this fact is to those who did not 
know it, and valuable as some of the special observations made 
by Messrs. Butler are, the discovery that the first primary is — 
present in these families is not new. — 

In 1888 (Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. p. 664), Dr. Gadow says of. 
those families in which the first primary has been supposed to be 
absent, ‘‘ The tenth quill* is, as a rule, reduced to a tiny feather, 
which is hidden between the 10th covert and outer vane of the 
9th quill.” From this article we see also that an eleventh 
primary is frequently present in front of the tenth (our “ first”) 
primary, but that this eleventh quill is completely lost in many 
families of Passerine birds. 

Dr. Gadow’s valuable article has been, it seems, most fre- 
quently overlooked by ornithologists, and I myself did not read 
it before I had discovered the same facts about the first primary. © 
In Novit. Zool. iii. p. 13 (1896), I said :—‘“ I was rather surprised 
to find that in the so-called nine-quilled (or rather nine-pri- 
maried !) Passeres the tenth primary is not always, nay, not even 
as a rule, and very likely never, entirely absent, but only much 
- reduced, and often difficult to find, because stiff and narrow and 

hidden by its longer covert. From these reduced little feathers 

_ to those of Pholidauges, Sturnus, or Calornis is no longer step 

than from the latter to Acridotheres, Basilornis, and Gracula.”... 
On p. 14 I then acknowledged Dr. Gadow’s article at length. 

The failure to find our “tenth”? primary in certain families 


* Dr. Gadow calls it 10th, as he begins to count them in the middle of 
the wing, where they meet the secondary quills.—E. H. | 
4ool, 4th ser. vol. III., March, 1899. 
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is no doubt due to the impossibility of seeing it from below, and 
to a certain extent to an omission which is very frequently made 
in natural history, namely, that only a few forms of a supposed 
group are examined, and that conclusions about the whole group 

are made from such scanty observations; from the nature of the — 
point in question, which served to characterize the groups, a 
certain species is afterwards classified, and thus an everlasting 

circulus vitiosus is entered. | | 
The removal of the under wing-coverts cannot have caused 
the mistake, as the first primary in most cases where it has been 
supposed to be absent is lying somewhat above the first func- 


tionary long primary, hidden by and somewhat ee to 
the primary coverts. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


CHIROPTERA. 


Some Habits of Bats.—I have been very much interested in Mr. 
Oldham’s account of the habits in captivity of the Whiskered Bat (Myotis 
_ mystacinus). I have kept nearly all the British species at various times, 
_ and in most things my experiences tally with those of Mr. Oldham. There 

is one point, however, in which they are at variance. He says (ante, p. 52):— 
“ Neither foot nor carpus was ever used in any way to assist it in capturing 
or holding an insect. The use of either would of course be quite im- 
possible during flight.” I thought that it was fairly well known that Bats 
do most certainly use the “thumb” to assist them in rending asunder 
their prey, and I have frequently observed it in the case of the Noctule | 
(Pipistrellus noctula) and the Serotine (Vespertilio serotinus). In the case 
of the latter, which was numerous on the borders of a large forest in North 
Germany, and which used to come abroad long before twilight, I was 
often puzzled at first to account for a sudden drop in their flight of several 
feet, and I put it down to the fact that they saw some insect below them, 
and dropped on to-it; but, on shooting several with a saloon pistol, I 
actually found the claw of the thumb on one side imbedded in the tough 
elytra of a cockchafer (Melolontha), and dung-beetles (Geotrupes), which 
were held in the Bat’s mouth.—OXLEY GRaABHAM (Heworth, York). 


CARNIVORA. 


- White Stoat.—I had a white Stoat (Mustela erminea) brought in on — 
Feb. 2nd. It is a very good white all over, with the exception of a small 
brown patch on the top of the head, and of course the tip of the tail. Con- 
sidering the extreme mildness of the winter, the fact is perhaps worth 
recording.— W. J. (44, Huntriss Row, Scarborough). | 


Grey Seal (Halicherus gryphus) at the Isle of Man.—In June, 1881, 
in a small unfrequented cove between Port Erin and Bradda Head, I came 
upon the almost entire skeleton of a very large Seal. I secured the skull, 
all the important teeth of which were missing, and have carefully preserved 
it ever since. I have not been able to identify it till a few days ago 
_ (February), when Mr. R. Lydekker was kind aoe to compare it with 
K2 
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specimens at the South Kensington Museum. It turns out to be, as I had 
suspected, that of the Great Grey Seal. Mr. Lydekker writes :—‘* The 
specimen you have sent is Halicherus gryphus, and agrees exactly with one 
of our examples.” Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, of Ramsey, informs me that it 
has not been -hitherto recorded for the Isle of Man.—Lionet EK. ADAms 
(68, Wolverhampton Road, Stafford). — | 


RODENTIA. 


Albino Squirrel in Wiltshire.—On Nov. 28th I happened to enter the 
shop of a north-country taxidermist to enquire whether he had had anything 
interesting in lately, when he produced the most beautiful Squirrel (Sciwrus 
vulgaris) I have ever seen. It was pure white, without a dark hair any- 
where, very long ear-tufts, and pink eyes. I should have very much liked 
to have secured it, but he told me that the owner would not part with it ; 
and, on enquiring for data, all I could obtain was that it had been shot in 
Wiltshire, and the reason he gave for not telling me more, was that it had 
been shot by a keeper without his master’s knowledge, and the man was 
afraid of getting into trouble-—OxLry GraBHam (Heworth, York). 


AVES. 


Winter Occurrence of Wheatear.—Having had occasion to visit the 
Nover’s Hill Fever Hospital for the last four Wednesdays, beginning from 
the lst of February, I have at each visit had the pleasure of observing a 
Wheatear (Saaicola enanthe) haunting the newly laid-out grounds of that 
institution. I should imagine it to be a hen bird, as the mantle is still of 
avery sombre hue. On each occasion its movements have been such as 
denote complete satisfaction with its surroundings, and a very high distaste 
for man’s proximity. The first time I saw it I made enquiries among the 
_ men at work on the grounds as to whether they had noticed the bird at all, 
but with no result. One man was interested, however, and, on beingshown | 
the bird alluded to, expressed his opinion that it was what he called “a 
Redsturt.”—Davip T. Pricr (2, Upper Byron Place, Clifton, Bristol). 


- Early Appearance of Chiffchaff in Warwickshire and late Stay of 
Whitethroat.—The district around the great city of Birmingham is not one 
which the average ornithologist would look to for unusual migratory move- 
ments on the part of birds, but when the fullness of time arrives, I shall, I 
think, have a tale to unfold which will surprise not a few. Two instances it 
may be of interest to the readers of ‘ The Zoologist’ to relatenow. The season 
of 1897 was marked in this district for the early disappearance of summer 
migrants, and long after the last straggler had left I was astonished, during 
one of my long rambles on the 14th November, to meet with a solitary 
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specimen of the Whitethroat (Sylvia cinerea). The day was warm and 
beautiful, and the bird busily engaged catching insects in a hedgerow near | 
the water. Nov. 14th is, I think, the latest date on record for the appear- 
ance of the Whitethroat in Great Britain. The second instance is that of 
the Chiffchaff (Phylloscopus rufus), which has broken all previous records by 
appearing at Castle Bromwich this year on the 16th February. Mr. Ernest 
C. Tye was shooting Lapwings on that date, when he thought he heard the 
well-known note of the Chiffchaff, but uttered in a low key, and caught 
sight of a little bird skulking about a bush. Scarcely believing that it 
could be the Chiffchaff he heard, at such an extraordinarily early period of 
the year, he brought it down, but with a full charge of No. 6 shot (the 
smallest shot he had with him), from a 12-bore, with the result that the little — 
bird was terribly mangled. Mr. Tye brought to me this little mass of 
blood and feathers as proof of his correct identification, and, although it 
looked like a hopeless case, J determined to save the skin of this record- 
breaker, and, by dint of much patience, I have made a good specimen of it. 
I consider the middle of March a very early date for the appearance of this 
bird in my district; but I have one previous record for the extreme end of 
February, when I saw a little bird skulking about the lower part of a 
hedgerow, but in such a manner that I could not get a sufficiently clear 
view to be absolutely positive whether the bird was Chiffchaff or Willow 
Warbler; and, as it remained silent, J had to trust to eyes instead of the 
more satisfactory ears. However, there need be little doubt that it was a 
Chiffchaff. That February was followed by a beautiful spring, and a hot, 
dry summer. All the spring migrants came early, and there was a good 
breeding season. I did not intend to go past these two instances, but Il am 
- tempted to add that on the 12th February last I saw Stonechats (Pratin- | 
cola. rubecula) at Earlswood. These birds cross this portion of the midlands 
towards their breeding haunts; and this again is the earliest date by far on — 
which I have seen them here. This, in conjunction with the appearance 
of the Chiffchaff a few days later, led me to think that an extraordinarily 
early migratory movement was afloat; and on the 19th February I had a 
long ramble—I was walking for eight hours—hoping to get a glimpse of 
other migrants; but in this [ was disappointed. However, I was rewarded 
with the grandest and most varied chorus of bird-song I can recall to 
memory for such an early period of the year. The following birds were in 
full and rich song:—Mistle- and Song-Thrushes, Blackbirds, Hedge- 
Accentors, Wrens, Starlings, Chaffinches, Reed Buntings, Yellowhammers, 
and Sky-Larks. Great, Blue, Coal, and Marsh Tits were all giving their 
low calls; while the Long-tailed Tits were paired. A flock of Lesser 
- Black-backed Gulls passed overhead ; Woodpeckers were preparing their 
nesting-holes ; Kingfishers darted across my path, and sped before me in 
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plentiful numbers. The sun was so genially warm that lolling on the 
grassy banks was a pleasure. Add to this the fact of Stonechats hurrying 
across to their breeding haunts, and the Chiffchaff with us, and we get a 
picture for the middle of February, 1899, to which I can find no parallel. 
It reads more like the middle of April. I do not think that the few frosty 
nights we have lately had will cause much inconvenience to other Chiff- — 
chaffs which may have arrived, as I have seen these birds singing 
vigorously in backward spring seasons; also in late autumn, when every 
twig has been thickly covered with hoar frost.—F. Cosurn (7, Hollow ay 
Head, Birmingham). | 
I have recently examined the Chiffchaff (supra) which was killed at 
Castle Bromwich by a friend of mine on Feb. 16th last. It was singing, 
but in very subdued notes. Possibly, owing to mildness of the present 
winter, it may have wintéred with us, or at least in this country ; if not, 
then it is a remarkably early occurrence, seldom being heard in Warwick- 


shire before the third week in March. — J. STEELE-ELLIOTT (Clent, 
Worcestershire). 


Pied Flycatcher in North Wales.—In _— Swainson’s sketch of the 
distribution of this species (Muscicapa atricapilla) in Wales (Zool. 1893, 
pp. 420-424) no mention is made of Carnarvonshire, and only two instances — 
of the bird nesting in Denbighshire are cited. To the woods—chiefly 
composed of oak, ash, and fir—in the Conway and Llugwy valleys, on the. 
border of the two counties, at Bettws-y-Coed, the Pied Flycatcher is an 
abundant summer visitor. During a short stay in that neighbourhood in 
the middle of May, 1898, I used to see the birds daily, and so plentiful were 
they that on more than one occasion I encountered half a dozen pairs in 
the course of a morning ramble. On the 11th of the month I watched 
two birds carrying nesting material to a hole about eighteen feet: from the 
ground in the bole of a tall oak in a small wood within a stone’s throw of 
the village street, and saw two more pairs in the same wood. The 
deliberate but pleasing song of the male, reminding one of a Redstart’s, is 
generally uttered when the bird is stationary, but sometimes during flight 
- from tree to tree. When at rest both sexes constantly move their tails 
vertically, a habit common to the Whinchat and other birds. In its mode 
of feeding this species differs in several respects from the Spotted Fly- 
catcher. Although I watched them for hours at a time, I never saw a Pied 
Flycatcher return to the same twig after darting out to catch an insect on 
the wing. The bird usually alights on a different branch, and often in 
another tree. Sometimes it clings Tit-like to a tree-trunk for an instant, 
and often feeds upon the ground. The chaste and beautiful colours of the 
plumage are never seen to greater advantage than when the bird hovers, 
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exactly as the Wood-Wren does, in order to pick off an insect from beneath 
a broad sycamore leaf.—Cuas. OLpHam (Alderley Edge). 


Regularity of the Greenfinch in beginning his Song.— The following 
table of dates may be interesting as showing not only how regular this bird 
(Ligurinus chloris) is in opening his song, but how little he is affected in 
this respect by the weather. Chaffinches, Yellowhammers, and Blackbirds 
are also fairly regular, but varv, according to my experience, more than this 
strong and hardy species. The song here alluded to is the familiar long- 
drawn snore, which is usually accompanied from the first beginning ” the 
equally familiar twitter :— 


1898, Feb. 18th.—Fine and warm. 

1894, Feb. 20th.—Very cold; thermometer 22° at 8 a.m. 

1895, Feb. 17th.—Bitterly cold, with hard frost. 

1896, Feb. 21st.— Warm and damp. 3 

1897, Feb. 19th.—F ine and mild. 

1898, Feb. 24th.—Mild, after a few cold days. 

1899, Feb. 25th.—F ine, with cold wind and early frost. 

All these observations have been made in Oxford, either in Christ Church © 
Meadow, the Parks, or the Botanic Garden, and before 10 a.m. I may add. 
that, in my opinion, based on many years of observation during January and ~ 
February, our resident species are not affected in any degree by the tem- 
perature, either in regard to pairing or singing.—W. WarpgE Fow.Ler 
(Lincoln College, Oxford). 


— Observations on the Habits of a Cuckoo during the Breeding Season. 
—The case came to my notice last summer, by hearing that a Cuckoo 
(Cuculus carorus) had deposited her egg for a second time in a greenhouse 
at Gosden House; and, calling on Lady Sitwell, she very kindly took me 
to see the nest, in which the young Cuckoo was then sitting with open 
mouth, and evidently well cared for. The Wagtail’s nest was in a flower- 
pot, not quite full of earth, which stood on a shelf about seven feet from the 
ground; but a short ladder stood by, on which it was easy to stand and 
look well on to the nest. I saw the gardener, and heard his long story, 
and I advised him to put it all in writing as soon as possible. He sent me 
eventually the following account, showing that he is much more observant 
than most of his class, who have peculiar opportunities for observing the 
habits of birds, and he deserves, I think, great credit for the record he has 
_ kept, which I trust will be supplemented by another visit this year of the 
same birds. H. Gopwin-AusTEN (Nore, Godalming). 

“T found that the Water Wagtail had started making its nest again last ~ 
year, in the early part of April. I did not disturb the nest in any way, and 
I found the old bird had laid four eggs, when she began to sit. One day, 
when she was off the nest, I looked in, and found that a Cuckoo had laid 
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an egg. I watched the nest then every day to see when the young Cuckoo. 
was hatched. On May 18th I found the young Wagtails were hatching 
(there were two young ones and one coming out of its shell). Next day 
(the 19th) I saw the old Cuckoo around the greenhouse several times in the | 
morning, as if she wanted to get in. I left the door open while I went to 
my dinner, and when I came back I disturbed the old bird, and I found 
the three young Wagtails and one egg lying on the shelf; one of the young ~ 
ones was still alive, and a young Cuckoo in the nest not quite out of its 
shell. Some people have an idea that it is the young Cuckoo that turns | 
the young birds out of the nest, but it is the old Cuckoo that comes and 
_ turns the young ones out ; for the young Cuckoo was not quite out of its 
shell when the Wagtails were lying on the shelf. This is the third year 
the Wagtail has had its nest in the greenhouse. Last year she brought 
up two lots of young ones, and two years ago the same as this year. One 
day there were four young Wagtails in the nest, and the next day they all — 
lay dead on the stage, but a young Cuckoo in the nest; though I did not know — 
it was a Cuckoo's egg, as I thought the old Cuckoo was too shy a bird to 
enter the greenhouse to lay. When I found the egg this year I kept a 
- good watch to see if I could detect the old Cuckoo feed the young one. It was 
@ common occurrence two years ago to see the old Cuckoo going in and out 
of the greenhouse by myself and others, including two painters that were 
‘at work on the vinery. Close by we saw her with food in her mouth, and I 
have, with others, kept a good look-out this year to see if we could observe 
her feed the young one. We saw her many times very close to the door 
and lights; but I only saw her twice this year, viz. on May 22nd, when she 
came out of the top light at 8.30 a.m., and on June lst, when I saw her 
come out of the door at 7 a.m. The old Wagtails still kept feeding the 
young Cuckoo until it was able to fly. —Gzorex WILLIAMs (gardener to 
Lady Sitwell, Gosden House, Bramley, Surrey).” 


Notes from Reading (1898).—On April 4th I saw, in the flesh, a male 
Tufted Duck (Fuligula cristata), shot on the Thames at Sonning. Crossbills 
have been very abundant this year at Aldermaston, about eight or nine miles 
from here; I had avery young one brought to me on May 25th, probably 
one of a local brood. On April 30th a very fine adult Lesser Black-backed 
Gull (Larus fuscus) was shot at the Clappers, Caversham Lock: On July 
27th I saw a family party of Weasels cross a road near Cane End, in South 
Oxfordshire. Otters seem to be fairly abundant in the river Kennett; I 
saw a young one alive, caught about Jan. 11th last, which is now at the 
Zoological Gardens. I have also seen a young and an old one in the flesh 
lately. On December 16th I saw a young male Garganey (Querquedula 
circia), shot the day before at Theale, a few miles from Reading; weight, 
11 0z.; the blue speculum was a lovely bright colour. I presume it was 
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one of last year’s birds from Norfolk. — Grorce W. Brapssaw (54, 
London Street, Reading). | 


Fecundity in Birds. — Respecting Mr. Basil Davies’s very inter- 
esting article on the Fecundity in Birds (‘ The Zoologist,’ 1898, p. 495) 
I should like, if I may, to make a few. remarks, and to ask some 
questions, hoping that Mr. Davies will not resent the liberty I am 
taking in doing so. In Section I. (dealing with Finches, Buntings, and 
the larger Warblers) he writes :—* It is not, I think, difficult to see why 
they respectively lay their five and ten* eggs a season. These birds, 
resident and migratory alike, feed their young on various forms of insect- 
life. ... . The two parents would be unequal to catering for the wants of a 
larger brood than five. Neither. could a hen of this size well: produce more 
than five eggs.” Now, the fact that insectivorous birds can rear a con- 
siderably larger brood than five is clearly demonstrated by the Tits, Wrens, 
and small Warblers (Chiffchaff, &c.), as is also the fact that a bird of half 
the size of a Bunting can and does produce more than five eggs. Lower 
down, in Section II., he writes :—‘‘ Another point is that eight young Tits — 
would hardly require more food that five greedy little Robins, and so the 
labours of the parents in the two species would not differ appreciably.” 


And again, in discussing the smaller Warblers :—‘‘ Here again it is no 


more difficult to feed eight small Warblers than five large ones.” Now, it 
seems to me that, though ten young Golden-crested Wrens (for instance) 
might not require altogether a greater quantity of food than five young 
Robins, yet, as the minuteness of the food would be in proportion to the 
smallness of the bird, each young Gold-crest would require to be fed the 
same number of times a day with gnats as a young Robin would with cater- 
pillars (or even more); therefore the ten of them would give their parents 
twice as much work to do as would the five young Robins. In the introduction 
to Col. Montagu’s ‘ Dictionary of British Birds’ an account is given of a 
female Gold-crest feeding its eight young ones, which were placed in a cage 
upon the window-sill. The bird brought food every one and a half to two 
minutes during sixteen hours of the day. A friend once timed a Robin to 
and from its young, and found that there was an interval of about ten 
minutes between the visits. So that, as far as catering powers are con- 
cerned, it would seem that a Robin might easily rear more that five young 
ones. Mr. Davies suggests that our migratory Warblers do not produce a 
second brood, owing to the near approach of the migration period. This 
argument is broken down by the Swallow kind, all of which produce a 
second brood. In Section VI., on Doves and Pigeons, Mr. Davies says: 
—‘T have only the old hackneyed explanation for the unvarying pair of 


* The ten here refers to two separate broods of five.—B. R. 
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eggs laid by these birds, i. ¢. that they are conspicuous among birds for their 
tender affection for their mates, and that the eggs always hatch out male 
and female in the same nest.” Why should this affection to their mates, 
_ or the fact that the two eggs usually hatch out-male and female, cause them 
to lay only two eggs? As a matter of fact, I have frequently known the 
two eggs of Domestic Pigeons hatch out two males. In discussing Plovers, 
Mr. Davies makes the statement that in species in which the young are 
hatched fully formed and able to run, the egg is abnormally large for the 
size of the bird. Is this so? Roughly speaking, the Pigeon and Partridge 
are about the same size. The young Pigeon comes into the world blind and © 
perfectly helpless, while the young Partridge is hatched well-formed and 
able to run; yet the Pigeon’s egg is if anything rather larger than that of 
the Partridge. Again, the young of the Guillemot, which lays as big an 
egg in proportion to itself as almost any other bird, are hatched in a help- 
less condition. In Section VIII. I find :—* Owing to the cover afforded 
__ by the stems, the young (of Crakes and Rails) need not be so large when 
hatched as the young of the Plover, consequently the eggs are much 
smaller, and the hen can incubate a greater number.” Why need they not 
be so large? I should think it would be of more advantage to a young 
Plover, hatched out in the open, to be small, than it would be to a young 
Water-Rail, which among the reeds and rushes would not be so easily seen. 
And then, is a newly-hatched Rail much smaller in proportion to the adult 
than a young Plover? Lastly, in Section IX., Mr. Davies writes of game- 
birds :—‘‘ I should not be surprised to learn that they were originally less 
prolific before they were persecuted under the name of sport.” It is well 
known that game-birds are not only not “ persecuted ” during the breeding 
season, but that they are perhaps better preserved than any other bird. 
- Are not the large clutches produced by Pheasants and Partridges rather 
due to the almost semi-domesticated life they lead, and to the artificial 
feeding, where they are very strictly preserved. This would account for the 
least-preserved species, i. ¢. the Ptarmigan, laying the smallest clutch. But 
this is only a suggestion. As an example of a local variation in fecundity, 
I may quote the Yellowhammer, which hardly ever lays more than three 
eggs in Fifeshire. I hear that clutches of three are not uncommon in 
Gloucestershire also. Seebohm gives four to five as the usual clutch of 
this bird.— Brrnarp Riviere (St. Andrews, N.B.). 


Some interesting Variations in the Plumage of certain Birds.— 
Chaffinch (ringilla calebs).— Plumage white, with the exception of rather 
more than half the tail-feathers, upper tail-coverts, one primary and one 
or two secondaries in one wing; also a few feathers scattered over the head, 
neck, and wing-coverts, which are normal. Besides this there is a faint 
tint of canary-yellow on the back and secondaries, and the rump is de-_ 
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cidedly yellow; bill and legs pinkish horn-colour, and iris dark. The bird 
(a female) was shot at Poole by Mr. Alan Bengough. Could this be a 


- hybrid between Chaffinch and Canary ; and would any of your readers who 
~ have seen hybrids between these two species kindly state whether the 


plumage was anything like this ?—Bullfinch (Pyrrhula europea). Plumage 


_ pale grey, top of head and the tail dark grey, rump white, iris dark. The 


bird (a female) was shot at Stoke Gifford by Mr. J. V. Hewitt.—Pheasant 
(Phasianus colchicus). Male; plumage a warm grey, pencilled with a darker 


shade of grey, very dark on the head and neck ; collar white, iris dark grey. 


The plumage was not at all abraded or worn, but had all the beautiful gloss 
characteristic of the Pheasant’s plumage. It was shot in North Devon.— 
H. J. CHARBONNIER (Redland, Bristol). | | 


- Notes from Point Cloates, North-west Australia, December, 1898. 


—As the weather and seasons greatly influence the scarcity or abundance 


of most birds, I give, first, a brief account of this year’s weather. January, 


until the 20th, was one violent gale of cool south winds. The next four | 


days were extremely hot and close, and on the 25th one of our north-west 
hurricanes, or “ willy willy,” brewed up, and spent its greatest violence 
immediately over here, accompanied by floods of rain. It subsided on the 


26th, and was followed, in February, by heavy thunderstorms and rain, so 


that there was abundance of vegetation and insect-life throughout this 


locality. Quiet weather succeeded until September, when the usual heavy © 


south winds set in. With the exception of a few light showers there was 


no rain in the winter. On Jan. 25th, as the wind and rain of the hurricane : 
were commencing, I saw a flock of strange birds hovering over the house, 


_ I shot two, and they proved to be Frigate Birds (F'regata minor), the first 
9 
_ Ihave seen here. The natives knew them, and said they were the sure 


sign of violent weather. There were a number of these birds for a few — 


days after the storm. There were countless numbers of Swifts, Pigeons, 
and other birds flying at a great elevation the day the “ blow” commenced. 
Feb. 21st I shot a Sacred Kingfisher (Todirhamphus sanctus) at the house, 
which, by the way, is situated among sand-hills about a quarter of a mile 
from the sea, the nearest fresh-water pool being thirty miles distant. Every 
year I notice one or two of these birds about that date. The same day a 
native picked up and brought me a Little Eagle (Hieraéius morphnoides) 


in an emaciated state. It had one small yellow land-crab in its gizzard. — 


The previous night had been one prolonged thunderstorm. I have not 
seen this bird before March 3rd. I had to pay a visit to an out-station of 
mine about sixty miles south-east. The intermediate country, where I had 


‘never seen water lying, was in many places flooded and boggy. At one 
spot was a large swamp with numbers of Wild Duck (Anas superciliosa), — 
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and Terns (Hydrochelidon leucoptera?). Many of the Ducks had young, 
and I found nests in hollow white gum trees. When returning, I shot a 
_ Nankeen Night Heron (Nycticorax caledonicus) in a patch of trees some 
miles from water ; the head-plumes were black for three inches from the 
tip. Gould describes them as white. Next day I found a nest of the Tri. 
coloured Ephthianura (E. tricolor), containing three eggs, and an egg of 
some sort of Cuckoo, not identified. March 24th, flocks of Swifts (Cypselus 
_ pacificus) were travelling south. Pied Honey-Eaters (Lichnotentha picata) 
and White-fronted Glycyphila albifrons were in abundance; also the Tri- 
coloured Ephthianura, and a few Yellow-fronted EH. aurifrons. Swift- 
flying Turnix (2. velox) were everywhere in the luxuriant grass, and 1 saw 
_ several young in down on the 29th. From March 31st to April 2nd 
countless numbers of Swifts were flying south; and I may mention Cossack 
and Roebourne, farther in the north-west, were partially destroyed by 
another hurricane on April 2nd. Turkeys (Choriotis australis) were abun- 
dant, and often varied our bush meals. April 5th, I visited the nearest 
pool which is permanent, and situated in a deep rugged gorge in the ranges" 
thirty miles north of this locality. Here I shot a Painted Finch (Hmblema 
picta), the first I have seen, and so far this is, I believe, the farthest south 
and west record. I was climbing up the precipitous cliffs out of the gorge, — 
when it slighted on a ledge below me, and I was obliged to shoot there and 
then to secure the bird, and unfortunately smashed it; but there was no 
mistaking the species; its crop was full of small seeds. Gould says he 
thought its food might differ from other Finches, as its beak is of a different 
shape. Immediately after I shot a Yellow-bellied Shrike-Thrush (Collyrio- 
cincla rufiventris) and White-bellied Owlet Nightjar (Agotheles leucugaster), 
but was unsuccessful in securing another fine Nightjar, though I flushed 
it several times. April 14th, [ shot a male and female Emu-Wren close to 
a patch of mangroves; they were in company with immature Superb 
Warblers, and are the only ones [ have seen. My correspondent, Mr. A. 
_ G. Campbell, of Melbourne, to whom I am much indebted for naming 
numerous birds, thinks it may be a different species to Stipiturus mala- 
-churus, as this is such a usually dry couutry; and I have forwarded him 
the skins, but not yet heard his decision. April 25th, shot two Sander- 
lings (Calidris arenaria). May 19th, shot a Black-eared Cuckoo (Miso- 
calius osculans) on a rocky range here, the only specimen I have seen. 
May 27th, secured one out of two Barred-tailed Godwits (Limosa melanur- 
oides) on the beach. May 29th, shot three Narrow-billed Bronze Cuckoos 
(Lamprococcyx basalis), and saw a considerable number of these birds 
evidently migrating. Flocks of Yellow Zosterops (Zosterops luteus) and 
immature Campephaga leucomela were often seen. The former were to be 
found until September, and I have no doubt were breeding, but I was not 
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fortunate enough to find their eggs, nor could I spare the time to hunt for 
them. The Campephage disappeared in July ; they were exceedingly shy. 
The White-winged Superb Warbler (Malurus leucopterus) was abundant 
this year, and I secured specimens of. the Graceful Superb Warbler (M. 
elegans), but they were rare. 

On June 16th a curious and, to a flock-owner, startling circumstance 
occurred. One of the natives brought me a live Rabbit, to know what the 
strange animal could be.. Rabbits are now over the western bush border in 
- numbers in the far south-east; but that is some nine hundred miles distant, 


and it is strange if they have crossed the continent from east to west with- 


out being observed east of here. I went to where the Rabbit was caught, 
and some distance away found a shallow burrow with numerous recent 
tracks and beaten roads, with heaps of dung radiating from it. We dug it 


out, but it was empty, and since then have seen no further sign of this | 
pest. There have been numerous wrecks on the dangerous reefs here © 


both before and after the country was opened out, but the last wreck was 
fifteen years since, and if Rabbits have been here since then it is extra- 
ordinary if the numerous natives never noticed them. Altogether it is 
a very puzzling affair, but it seems most probable the single specimen 
secured, which caused much alarm and correspondence, came from some 


vessel. Practically no visitors call here, so it could not have been turned | 


_ down by a passing traveller on the road. Towards the end of June I went to 
look at some wonderful trees of which the natives informed me in a patch of 
unexplored country. We found them in a small basin of good soil sur- 
rounded by bad ranges. They were few in number, but remarkably inter- 
esting, being a species of palm tree about forty feet high. I am informed 
they are the cabbage-tree palm, which only grows in one other part of this 
colony, so far as is known. I shot on this trip a Delicate Owl (Strix 
delicatulus), and a Boobook Owl (Spiloglaus boobook). The former seemed 


to have fed mostly on beetles. [ noted and shot a Collared Parrakeet 


(Platycercus semitorquatus); Rust-coloured Brovze wing Pigeons (Lophophaps 
Jerruginea) in some numbers. Also secured a beautiful clutch of three 
Osprey’s eggs. The Black Honey-Eater (Myzomela nigra) and Red- 
capped Robin (Petroeca goodenovit) were not uncommon. Gould thought 


the latter was only found in the interior. I have several times shot it 


close to the beach. Delicate and Boobook Owls were often seen in June 
and July. 

July 15th, I secured specimens of Red-backed Kingfishers (Todi- 
rhamphus pyrrhopygius) aud Pallid Cuckoo (Cacomantis pallidus), and two 
Jardine’s Harriers (Circus jardinii). I had long tried to identify a fine 
slate-coloured Hawk that is fairly plentiful here in good (¢.e. wet) seasons, 


but extremely shy. This year I have proved beyond doubt it is that - 
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beautiful bird (Jardine’s Harrier), having shot several specimens, and 
secured nests with eggs and young. As early as April I noticed a pair of | 
these birds building a nest in a small tree about eight feet from the ground. 
This nest I visited regularly, always seeing the birds, which made slow 
progress with their work until the end of August, when they forsook it, . 
although the nest was just completed. Aug. 17th, I found a nest of this 
bird about seven feet from the ground, in a similar tree. It contained 
_ three fresh eggs, laid on a lining of green leaves. Aug. 27th, I took one 
egg from another nest, considerably incubated, and next day took two young, 
half-grown, from a nest about twenty feet from the ground, in a white gum ~ 
tree. They would have made most interesting skins, but as my native boy 
and I were desperately hungry and hunting for food, we lunched off the 
unfortunates. I always found the crops of those I shot contained Lizards — 
only. My friend Mr. Keartland, who was naturalist for the late unfortunate 
Wells Expedition, says he found this bird nesting in desert gums in the 
- far interior. Close to the last mentioned nest was'a pool of some size, on 
which were numbers of Coots (Fulica australis), Teal (Anas punctata), and 
small Grebes. I shot three Rollers (Hurystomus pactficus). This pretty 
bird is very abundant on the Gascoyne River. Asiatic Dotterel (Cirre- 
| pidesmus asiaticus) appeared in flocks about the middle of September, 
which is earlier than usual, and are still here on the open plains, and 
occasionally on the beach. Sanderlings (Calidris arenaria) were quite 
common on the beach since October; I shot five on the 18th. I saw Grey 
Plover (Squatarola heivetica) on the beach in November, but almost always 
singly. I shot a Golden Plover (Charadrius orientalis) last month. On 

Nov. 28rd I saw a White-bellied Sea-Eagle (Polioaétus leucogaster) busy - 
with something on the beach. On my approach it flew heavily away, with | 
a long object trailing from its talons to the ground. This it eventually — 
dropped, and I found it to be some species of sea-snake new to me, about 
5 ft. 6 in. in length and 3 in. in diameter, still alive. I am sorry to say 
_ this noble bird will kill lambs and weakly ewes ; I have caught it in the 
act. The same day, after some careful stalking, I shot a wader new to me. 
It appears to me to resemble a Purple Sandpiper, but it is many years 
since I last saw this bird in Iceland, when the Rev. H. H. Slater secured — 
@ specimen, and we took a nest of eggs on snow-covered mountains. 
~Gould’s handbook does not mention this bird, so I am in doubt. One day 
last winter I picked up, side by side, a dead White-breasted Sea-Eagle 
(Haliastur leucosternus) and Western Brown Hawk (Hieracidea occidentalis); — 
they appeared to me to have fought a bitter fight, terminating fatally to 
both. Tuomas CaRTER Cloates, N.W. Australia). 
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MOLLUSGCA., 


- Helix cartusiana in Suffolk.—In September, 1898, I found a single 
shell of this species at Little Glemham, Suffolk, in a small pit where there 
are veins of chalk in the soil. It was a “dead shell,” but in excellent con- 

dition, and so fresh looking that it must have been living very recently. | 
To make certain of the species, I submitted it to Mr. G. B. Sowerby, who 
- pronounced it to be a typical specimen of Helis cartusiana. The place 
where it was picked up is some six or seven miles from the coast, and the 
character of the surrounding country very unlike the usual habitat of this 
species, it being rather enclosed and fairly wooded. H. cartusiana is not 
included in the Rev. Carleton Greene's list of the Land and Fresh-water ~ 
Shells of Suffolk, and has not, so far as I am aware, been hitherto observed 
in any part of the county. In the adjoining parish of Marlesford a small 


~ obscurely marked variety of H. ertcetorum occurs in some numbers. The 


ground colour is rather darker than in the type, and the banding either 
entirely absent or only faintly indicated. I have a single shell from Wood- 
bridge of a similar variety, but much thinner, more fragile, and semi- 
transparent. Throughcut a great part of Hast Suffolk this species rarely, 
if ever, occurs; Witnesham, near Ipswich, however, is given as a locality 
in Mr. Greene’s list, on the authority of the Rev. J. W. —e — G. T. 

(Blaxhall, Suffolk). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The Vertebrates of Berkshire.—Are there any lists extant of the 
vertebrate fauna of the royal county? If so, I should be greatly obliged 
to any reader or contributor of ‘The Zoologist’ who would kindly inform 
me in what publication or publications such lists are to be found. I 
noticed in the ‘ Field’ a week or two since that in the class Aves upwards 
of two hundred and fifty species have occurred, including, of course, the - 
rarer visitants.—W. H. Warner (F'yfield, near Abingdon). 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Mr. W. F. R. Wexpon, Professor of Zoology at University College, 
London, has been elected Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
Oxford, in succession to Professor Ray Lankester, resigned, but now 
directing the Natural History Department of our British Museum. 


THE Manchester Microscopical Society does not limit itself too severely — 


to microscopic work. Its ‘ Transactions,’ of which the last Annual Report — ‘ 


for 1897 (issued July, 1898) is now before us, contains a number of most — 


interesting natural history communications. Mr. W. F. Keeble gives his | 


‘‘Impressions of Tropical Life” during a stay in Ceylon, from which we 
extract the following quite original observation :—* One of the strangest 


sights I ever witnessed was an ant-army marching beneath shields of 
butterfly wings. The heavy tropical rain which prunes so vigorously the 


trees, and breaks down branches, leaves, and flowers, had no doubt 
surprised a flight of butterflies and destroyed them; the ants had found ~ 
them, disarticulated each wing, and were bearing off the gaudy treasure, 
though for what purpose I do not venture to suggest.” 


We extract the following note from ‘The Halifax Naturalist ’ and 


Record of the Scientific Society, vol. iii. 1898-99 :— 


Natura History Notes rrom CourcHWARDENS’ Accounts. — The 
following extracts, quoted in the Rev. Mark Pearson’s ‘ Northowram ’ 
from ‘ Ye Olde Towne’s Books,’ show that Foxes and Polecats formerly 
existed in the parish, though they are now, and have probably for a long ~ 
time been, exterminated— 


“© May 11th, 1677.—The account of Jeshus Crowther, Church-warder 


for ye yeare just past :—June 7th, paid for a Fox head, £00 01s. 00d. 


** May 30th, 1688.—John Morris, who was Church-warden last year :— 
For 8 Urchins (Hedge Hoggs) and 1 Polecat, £00 01s. 06d.” 


‘* Hedgehogs, it might be mentioned, are still not uncommon in the 
district, though not often seen. In the grounds at Warley House they 
were recently so numerous as to be a pest, and they may be met with in 
woods in the Ryburn Valley, iG Raut Hebden Bridge.” | 
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KAGLE Ray. Dicerobatis sp. 
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